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Shock absorber cord, new stock, guaranteed, 1/2", per foot 
Aluminum streamline discs, 26 x 4, per set for two wheels 
Aluminum streamline discs, 750 x 125, per set for two wheels 
Adapters to use 750 x 125 wheels on Standard or Curtiss, per set 
Wheel bushings for 26 x 4 wheels, per set of two 
New DH wicker seats, upholstered sides and back, with new cushions, 

Balsawood, all sizes, per board foot ..... 

If it is anything new in aviation Johnson will have it 
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aeronautical activ- 
ities point to a rapid extension of 
commercial aviation during 1926. 

The aeronautical industry is or- 
ganized largely on the basis of gov- 
ernmental requirements and will, 
therefore, find great difficulty in 
producing both commercial planes 
and engines for spring delivery 
unless commitments are placed in 
the very near future. 
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The Guggenheim Aviation Fund 

T HE GIFT of $2,500,000 made by Daniel Guggenheim 
in the interests of aviation development in general and 
commercial aviation in particular is an act which can only 
be received with the warmest appreciation from the air fra- 
ternity as a whole. One of the most noteworthy features 
of the fund is the fact that it is not an endowment but an 
outright financial gift, the money itself to be allocated by a 
board of trustees to assist in the development of fields of 
aeronautics which warrent such financial assistance. The 
reason for this stipulation is significant. It is the opinion 
of Mr. Guggenheim that the next ten years will see aviation 
placed upon a sound and permanent basis, commercially and 
that there will, at that time, be no call for financial assistance. 
That the need for an endowment does not exist so much as the 
need for immediate financial assistance in this field. 

Just what will be the directions in which the fund will be 
used will await the decision of a board of trustees. When 
thought is given to the possible lines in which such assist- 
ance may be applied, it is somewhat difficult to decide upon 
a policy which will bring out the greatest good in the in- 
terests of aviation. It seems also probable that Mr. Guggen- 
heim himself was not decided on this point when making the 
gift. It has been said, however, that the facilities of the 
fund will be placed at the disposal of the government to 
assist in establishing, for commercial aeronautics, a basis of 
service comparable with that which the Government now 
provides for water navigation. 

If this actually represents the proposals then it is probably 
the only point at which Aviation finds itself at variance with 
the objects of the fund. It would seem to be the sole duty 
of the Government to provide for commercial aviation what it 
has long been ready to supply for ocean and coastwise navi- 
gation. Years of precedent would indicate that the pro- 
vision of aerial searchlights, beacons, weather report service, 
etc., is the field of the Government and there is some reluctance 
in permitting any relief to be provided the Government in 
the carrying out of that which would seem to be its natural 
duty. Especially as there are so many other needed directions 
in which assistance could be provided. It is impossible to 
enumerate all of these but it is to be hoped that careful con- 
sideration will be given the many possibilities. The board 
of trustees for the fund will have a great responsibility on 
their hands in this connection. 

The Usefulness of Airplane Records 

E ACH TIME that notices are published of new world air- 
plane records being homologated by the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, the question is unconsciously 


raised as to the value of these records to the future of aero- 
nautics. Whether or not these records are all that is to 
be desired in the interests of advancement of the science to 
the stage of its economic and strategic utility is a point fre- 
quently brought to mind. For example, while it is true that 
the design of the Pulitzer racers, which have held the world 
speed record for a number of years, has been the direct fore- 
runner of what may well be considered the world’s fastest, 
and therefore best, military pursuit plane, what effect has 
this design development had upon commercial aeronautics? 
It can hardly be with reason said that certain large commer- 
cial airliners of the present bear the characteristic marks of 
having been evolved from the designs of the record speed 
planes. It can, however, be said that certain of the smaller 
commercial designs bear the distinctive marks of, for instance, 
engine streamlining practice as carried out in the racing 

From this it may be gathered that, while straight speed 
records are a distinct advantage and of extreme value in air- 
plane design, there is room for more specialized records which 
would tend rather toward the development of economic speed 
qualities in design as opposed to the speed-at-all-costs policy. 
There would seem to be room for an official record which re- 
cognizes speed but places a limitation upon certain other fea- 
tures. For instance, engine size, load carrying capacity, and, in 
fact, airplane dimensions might be limited in certain speed 
classes and individual speed records recognized for such class- 
es. This would have the result of encouraging and developing 
an economical speed airplane. Since speed, in itself, is deter- 
mined by the ratio of wing area to engine power, this fac- 
tor might be made the governing one in the formulation of such 
a new class of record as the one suggested. In some res- 
pects the National Air Races held every year, provide for this 
class of rd but the races are, in effect, if not in original 
intent rational, not being participated in by any other 

country m America, and cannot, therefore, be said to have a 
marked influence upon international advancement in design 
as do world records. 

On the other hand the altitude record, in its present form, 
has a direct and extremely important effect upon all classes 
of aeronautic design, both military and commercial. From 
the standpoint of military observation, with the possibility 
of aerial photography from altitudes of over 30,000 ft., the 
value of high altitude planes is obvious. There is, however, 
one point which is frequently overlooked. It is not always 
realized that an airplane which is controllable and able to 
maintain level flight at extremely high altitudes will be more 
controllable and in better equilibrium at lower altitudes. Thus, 
indirectly, the endeavors being put into producing a design 
able to reach ever higher altitudes, are, in fact, providing 
design knowledge which can with advantage be applied to the 
design of better commercial planes for normal altitudes. 
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Daniel Guggenheim Gives $2,500,000 
to Foster Aviation 

Board of Trustees to be Unhampered in Its Disposal 


D ANIEL Guggenheim announced Jan. 17, in a letter 
to Secretary of Commerce Hoover that he had set aside 
$500,000, and stood ready to supply an additional $2,- 
000,000 us the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, to foster the science of aircraft until flying 
freight and passenger services can be placed on a self-support- 
ing basis. 

Mr. Guggenheim predicted that flying would establish itself 
as an independent industry within about ten years. At the 
end of this period of development Mr. Guggenheim intends 
that the fund shall terminate its existence. During this 
period his trustees are free to spend principal as well as in- 
terest to promote aircraft development. 

Last summer Mr. Guggenheim gave $500,000 to establish a 
school for aeronautics at New York University. The incorpo- 
ration papers of his new foundation were filed at Albany 

last week. The tra-lee- have no! yet I named. 

Mr. Guggenheim’s Letter 

Mr. Guggenheim’s letter to Secretary Hoover follows: 


Jan. 16, 1926. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Under your general direction the United States Gov- 
ernment has made substantial progress in the promotion 
of civil aviation. I am venturing to advise you, there- 
fore, by this letter, of my purpose to establish a fund 
which will cooperate with you and with all agencies of 
the Government and the public generally in advancing 
the art and science of aeronautics and aviation. 

This action is taken particularly in view of the very 
wise endorsement by the President of the United States 
of the recommendation by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronantics that a Bureau of Air Naviga- 
tion be established in the Department of Comerce. Pres- 
ident Coolidge stated that: 

“The outstanding weakness in the industrial situation 
as it affects national defense is the inadequacy of facili- 
ties to supply air service needs. The airplane industry 
in this country at the present time is dependent almost 
entirely upon governmental business.” 

Factors Favoring Aircraft 
The Department of Commerce, in studying the need 
for commercial aviation, reported : 

“There are indications of a great change in the last 
. few months which has given an impetus to plans for 
developing American civil aeronautics that is hound to 
produce permanent results. The extent of our coun- 
try, its physical characteristics nnd its intimate contact 
with Canada, Mexico and the West Indies are such as 
to make air service highly desirable. The success of 
the transcontinental air mail operated by the Postoffice 
Department and the general approval which has greeted 
its operations indicate that the choice of a method for 
developing civil aeronautics in the United States is the 
question demanding immediate solution. There is every 
reason to hope that before the end of the present year, 
civil aviation in the United States will have taken a 
long step forward toward a position of permanent se- 


You, yourself, have pointed out that a Government 
public service must be provided to cooperate with avia- 
tion in a manner comparable to the cooperation our 
Government now gives to shipping, and -yon have very 
properly pointed out that without such service “aviation 


can only develop in a primitive way.” There is un- 
doubtedly a function in this situation which the Govern- 
ment alone can perform. 

Quotes President’s Board 
I have also been much impressed by the question 
raised and the answer given in the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Aircraft Board, which, as of Nov. 30, 1925, 

“How ean the civilian use of aircraft bo promoted? 
This * * * may well be the most important ques- 

tion which aviation presents in its far-reaching conse- 



“A great opportunity lies before the United States. 
We have natural resources, industrial organizations and 
long distances free from customs barriers. We may, 
if we will, take the lead in the world in extending civil 

Such considerations as the foregoing have convinced 
me that there is a function which can only be performed 
by private enterprise aside from the proper function 
of the Government. So much remains to be done be- 
fore civil aviation can realize the possibilities before it 
that everyone must recognize that there intervenes a 
period of necessary study and experimentation. 

In these circumstances I have decided to establish the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of aero- 
nautics and to place at its disposal the sum of $2,500,- 

000. The fund will he administered by a board of 
trustees composed of men of eminence and competence. 

Terms of Gift 

I shall place the sum of $500,000 immediately in the 
bands of the trustees to defray the expense of their 
studies and any work they may decide immediately to 
undertake. In addition, I will hold myself in readme™ 
to supply any additional s 
ther $2,000,000, t 
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tees may indicate that the money ean be used wisely to 
promote the aims of the fund. The trustees will have 
unrestricted power to do anything which, in their judg- 
ment, may develop aeronautics, the only condition being 
that the fund shall not be a profit-making enterprise. 
Any earnings the fund may realize from its efforts will 
go back into the fund to carry on the work for which 
it was created. 

The trustees are to have power to spend the prind- 

tablish a permanent foundation. The thought is, rath- 
er, that the whole art and science of aeronautics and 
aviation being now in its infancy, it will be possible, 
with the sums thus contributed, to bring about such 
an advance in the art that private enterprise will find 
it practicable and profitable to “carry on” and thus 
render a continuous and permanent endowment for this 
purpose unnecessary. 

To Make America Leader 

You will perhaps recall that last year I established a 
School of Aeronautics at New York University, my 
desire in making that gift being more quickly to realize 
for humanity the ultimate possibilities o faerial navi- 
gation, and to give America the place in the air to 
which her inventive genius entitles her. This school 
is already making gratifying progress nnd the studies 
that have been made in connection with it have indicated 
clearly the enormous field of opportunity which unfolds 
itself to the development of air transportation. The 
establishment of additional schools such as that at New 
York University may well be warranted in the near fu- 

Among the most important objects which I would 
now like to see accomplished at the earliest possible 
moment is the development of opportunities for new 
fields of employment of American young men. My 
family, as you know, has long been identified with ex- 
ploration beneath the earth. Wo have tried to assist 
in development which would make mining more safe 
as well as more profitable, and therefore of the greatest 
economic value. Not the least desirable results which 
have followed from this effort have been the opportu- 
nities for the profitable employment of able engineers 
and workmen generally. My hopes, therefore, are 
that, through the impetus which the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronantics will give, at- 
tractive opportunities for men to work and serve in the 
air may develop fax more rapidly than would otherwise 

The general purposes to which I trust the new fund 
will devote itself may be broadly defined as follows: 

1. To promote aeronautical education in both institu- 
tions of learning and among the general public. 

2. To assist in the extension of fundamental aeronau- 
tical science. 

3. To assist in the development of commercial aircraft 
and aircraft equipment. 

4. To further the application of aircraft in business 
industry and other economic and social activities of the 

I am hopeful without desiring in any sense to restrict 
their own freedom of judgment, that the trustees of the 
fund will govern themselves as far as possible by the 
following principles: 

1. Restrict the work to civil activities. 

2. Avoid duplication of effort with other aeronautical 
organizations. 

3. Avoid work which is properly a government func- 

4. Plan to work carefully, to concentrate effort and 
to carry any investigation or project through to a de- 


5. Maintain a simple, inexpensive organization, de- 
pending on outside agencies, wherever possible, to carry 
out the aims of the fund. 

I have confidence that the fund can serve an import- 
ant purpose. Recent events in the United States have 
stimulated much discussion of aviation. The time is 
ripe for action. There is urgent need in our country 


for immediate practical and substantial assistance 
aviation in its commercial, industrial and scientific 
pects. No less urgent is the need to awaken the An 
iean public, especially our business men, to the advan- 
tages and possibilities of commercial aircraft — iu a 
word, to make the American public in a very real sense 

In closing, sir, may I express my delight at the in- 
telligent and constructive interest you yourself are man- 
ifesting in the development of aeronautics as one of 
the most important new agencies of civilization? In 
m a k i n g my deed of gift to the trustees of this fund, 
I shall accordingly request that the trustees cooperate 
with your department in every possible manner. 

Daniel Guggenheim 

Ten leaders in aviation, engineering law and finance have 
accepted positions yesterday as directors of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics. The 
ten men, who will administer the fund, are: 

Rear Admiral H. I. Cone, U. S. N., retired, former com- 
mander of the United States Naval Aviation Forces, Foreign 
Service. 

F. Trubee Davison, chairman of the National Crimes Com- 
mission and in naval aviation during the World War. 

Dr. William P. Durand, member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and professor of mechanical en- 
gineering at Stanford University. 

General George W. Goethnls, chief engineer of the Panama 

Harry F. Guggenheim, formerly United States naval avia- 
tor overseas. 

Professor A. A. Michaelson, head of the department of 
physics at the University of Chicago and winner of the Nobel 
prize in physics, 1907. 

Dwight W. Morrow, chairman of the President’s aircraft 
board of inquiry and member of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Elihu Root Jr., lawyer. 

John D. Ryan, director of aircraft production and second 
Assistant Secretary of War and director of air service, 1918. 

Orville Wright, brother of Wilbur Wright and first to fly 
a heavier-than-air machine, now director of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Laboratory. 


Aeronautical Publications Available 

The Information Division, Office of the Chief of Air Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C., announces that there are on hand 
a limited number of books and drawings on aeronautical sub- 
jects and that these are available for distribution upon appli- 
cation. While much of this material is elementary and, in 
a measure, obsolete, it should prove of interest and value 
to boys and other primary students of aviation. 

Applications to receive these publications will be handled 
in the order in which they arrive and not more than one 
copy of any one publication will be sent to any individual. 
Furthermore, the Chief of Air Service reserves the right to 
limit and control the distribution and to make substitutions 
as he may deem appropriate. 

The list of available publications is appended herewith: 

"Tlio Aeroplane Speaks", — an elementary book on airplanes by H. 
Barber. Captain, Royal Flying Corps, published in 1917. 
dynamics, by Grover C. Loaning, fourth edition, published in 1917. 

"Standard Aircraft Corporation, J-l’ Military' Training Machine", — a 
handbook of assembly spccitictions published in 191H. 

•-"'■■e CurUes ^Stndard JNd-D Military Tractor", — a handbook of in- 


5 Aeronautical Motor Parts Lis 
t nnd Airports", — by Goorge S 
for Airplane Designers",— 

Biigiiioring Division of the 
June, 1922, respectively. 

ir biplane, — assembly drawings in sets ol 
>f typical German planes used 
" 0 identification 
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Estimated Cost of the Air Service of 
the United States For Six Years 

Including the Army, Navy, Post Office, and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Fiscal Years 1920-1925 Inclusive 
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Radio Direction Finding 


The Superintendent of Radio, Air Mail Set 

T HE results of several years of experimentation in radio 
direction finding, with a view to furnishing added safe- 
guards to mail pilots and planes, are contained in a 
report made recently to W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, by Eugene Sibley, Superintendent of 
Radio, Air Mail Service. 

It is the belief of Post Office Department officials that the 
time is not far distant when radio will become a salient factor 
in keeping air mail pilots on their courses and in directing 
them to safe land'ngs in fog and other weather conditions 
where visibility is bad. 

Marine Problems 

Marine radio direction finding, at the start, generally 
utilized noil-directional transmitters aboard ship and direc- 
tional loops at the Kind stations. This was not generally 
satisfactory as ships were required to take their turn to find 
their positions from land stations and, during unfavorable 
weather conditions, heavy radio traffic was involved. This 
method has yielded to the scheme of ships carrying receiving 
loops in order that they may take bearings and plot positions 
when stations are transmitting, thus paralleling the old 
method where mariners took bearings on familiar objects and 
light houses, the difference being, that a greater range is ob- 
tainable and fog and similar weather conditions do not pro- 
hibit the radio direction finding. 

It is not possible for airplanes to await their turn like a 
ship at anchor To employ the first marine method, it would 
be feasible to have a plane transmit at few minute intervals, 
while stations take continuous readings, keeping a plot of 
the course so that the navigator could, at any time, be told 
about his position without first establishing communication 
and then taking readings. Small planes, which are generally 
manned bv one man — a pilot — could not take bearings with a 
rotatable loop, as the plane moves at high speed, and the 
position could not be figured by triangulation. Fixed loops 
can be used with but fair success as the planes frequently 
contend with side winds and fly crahwise. Reception on a 
plane is better when using an open trailing antenna than when 
using a loop, as a loud signal is required to overcome the 
interference caused by the noises aboard the plane, and high 
amplification increases the electrical disturbances generated 
on the craft. 

Simplicity and Efficiency 

An ideal arrangement seems to be one that provides the 
greatest simplicity and efficiency of operation under the worst 
conceivable atmospheric conditions, because the urgent need 
for the system goes hand in hand with the worst weather con- 
ditions, when often static is heaviest. The apparatus must 
be simply and ruggedly made so that a pilot untrained in 
radio operation can depend on precision results with mini- 
mum operation. A broken wire and pooi contacts within 
the set cannot be repaired while the plane is in air; there 
must be no failures possible or the pilots will not have the 
required confidence to depend upon the set when its use may 
result in safety of life. Simplicity of construction means less 
wires and material to fail. The’ same ideas apply to the 
transmitter construction and operation. 

Apparently, the best method is the one now used, which is 
an outgrowth of a number of old schemes. Its predecessor 
was a method using a trailing, non-direetional wire for re- 
ception on the plane, and two transmitting loops at about 
right angle to each other on the ground. Either mechanically 
or manually a “T” could he transmitted on one loop and then 
the other, at exactly the same wave, and the receiver could 
tell whether he was receiving a louder signal from one loop 


■vice. Reports Results of Experimental Work. 

than from the other. The loop transmitter is directional in 
the same way as a receiving loop; i. e., maximum trans- 
mission in its plane and decreasing to zero at a right angle 
to the plane of the loop. The maximum and near maximum 
is broad and the decrease is greater per degree toward the 
ninety degree position. If the signals be equal, the receiver 
is at the bisector of the angles made by the planes of the 
loops, and the airplane is on the correct course. This zone 
of equal signal can be likened to a narrow beam from a search- 
light, with darkness on cither side of the beam. The dark 
area is similar to the zone of unequal signals. It is difficult 
to gage audibility differences in this manner and a more 
reliable method had to be devised. 

Intense research work by the Bureau of Standards and the 
Army resulted in what we can consider the most practical 
present method for guiding airplanes. The Army used spark 
transmission but the transmission developed by the Air Mail 
Service, with the assistance of Army engineers, at Monmouth, 
111., utilized a 1000 cycle hummer modulated tube transmitter 
and this, with the proper relay device, gave the desired inter- 
locking signal, and also provided telephone transmission to 
the pilot. The first work at Monmouth was on about 850 m., 
but, at this high wave, a mast at least 100 ft. high and loops 
300 ft. long at the base are required, and these dimensions 
are a hazard on flying fields. The work will be continued at 
Maywood, 111., first trying 100 m., which frequency has given 
promise of the desired results from preliminary work at 
Monmouth. A range of 50 mi. was obtained from 100 watts 
antenna power. It is hoped that aperiodic loops can be used, 
supported at the center by a mast about sixty feet high with 
bases about 125 ft. long. Rotatable loops are hardly feasible. 

Technicalities of the System 

The Mareoni-Bellini-Tosi system, which is, in part, some- 
what similar to the method developed by the Army, Bureau 
of Standards and Air Mail Service, utilizes two directional 
single turn loop aerials, fixed at right angles, each radiator 
being connected in series with its non-radiating coupling coil 
within the goniometer. If a tuned loop be used, there will 
be balanced inductance and capacity on each side of the gonio- 
meter. (“goniometer” is the name applied to a frame con- 
taining the coupling inductances between the closed circuit 
and the radiating circuit, pointer, dial, etc.) In the gonio- 
meter, within the center space occupied by the two right angle 
coupling coils, there is located the field, or search coil, gen- 
erally a turn or two of inductance in transmitters, which is 
in series with a capacity and an inductance, the inductance 
being coupled to the inductance of the tuned closed circuit of 
the oscillation generator. Inversely, the radio frequency is 
generated, then passed on to the coupling circuit and then to 
the radiating circuit, the current in each loop depending upon 
the coupling between the field coil and each loop. The trans- 
mitted wave direction depends on the position of the field coil. 

Alternating Wave Directions 

In considering direction of transmission in this “MBT” 
system, disregard the fixed radiator loops, as the direction 
of maximum transmission is in the plane of this field coil and 
the results are the same as would be if this rotatable field coil 
were a large transmitting loop and the other loops did not 
exist. In fact, the radiators can be termed “phantom” loops. 
In receiving, the magnetic fields of the right angle fixed loops 
produce a resultant field and, since the two field coils are at 
right angles, the resultant flux is calculated from the simple 
formula used for computing the liypotlienuse of a right angle 
triangle. In transmitting, results are the same. The Army, 
at McCook Field, by using two field coils with a common 
connection on one side and a switching device for changing 
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the current from one to the other, has found that the wave 
can be sent in one direction and then the other, dependent 
upon the displacement angle of these field coils. The width 
of the equal signal zone is governed by the displacement angle 
of the field coils. 

The interlocking signal method, which was added to the 
Marconi-Bellini-Tosi system, utilizes automatic transmission 
with such letters as “N” and “A”. The dash of the letter 
“N” is sent on one loop, then the dot of the letter “A” on 
the other loop, followed by the dot of “N” on the first, then 
the dash of “A” on the second loop. The transmission is so 
timed that the ear cannot detect any space between the char- 
acters when the receiver is at the point of equal signal recep- 
tion. The result is that the operator, when within the equal 
signal zone, hears a long “T”. It is a perfectly blended 
signal, the length of which is equal to the time between the 
start of “N” and the end of “A”. About twelve of these com- 
bined groups are sent per minute, and, when the pilot is on 
the correct course, he hears a succession of dashes. If the 
plane leaves the correct course and flies into the “N" zone, 
he will hear “N” louder than “A" and he will then fly until 
the long equal zone dash is heard. If he gets far enough into 
“N”, lie will be at a right angle to “A”, when he will hear 
no signal from “A” and a loud signal from “N”. He will 
then change his course until “A” is received and continue 
until he receives the long even dash — the correct course. 

This is unique “beam” transmission. By using a radio- 
phone transmitter, ICW modulated at 1000 cycles for telegra- 
phy, it is a simple operation to transmit speech on the same 
wave, telling the pilot of weather conditions, or giving any 
directions necessary to aid the navigation. By developing 
short wave, lighter weight, and comparatively powerful radio- 
phone transmitters for airplane use, there is available, two 
way communication and this can be added to directional re- 
ceivers at ground stations to maintain a graph of the pilot’s 
course by taking bearings of the plane at frequent intervals 


also, emergency communications can be received from the 
plane. 

The beacon transmitter will keep a pilot on the course but 
will not tell him how far he is above the ground. The or- 
dinary airplane altimeter indicates how high a plane is above 
sea level. Work has been done to devise methods of locating 
airplane altitudes above the ground but so far the results 
are not favorable. The sound waves, used on sea craft to 
locate water depth, are adaptable on balloons and airships 
but the return sound wave from the ground to the plane is 
broken up and cannot be heard through the engine and other 
mechanical noises. When an airplane is directly over a fly- 
ing field, radio and sound could be combined by a more or 
less elaborate method. A sonnd can easily be heard from a 
plane on the ground. This sound could be automatically 
collected and transmitted through a radiophone transmitter to 
the plane and the time involved would be the time that the 
sound wave would take to travel from the plane to the ground. 
The speed of the radio wave is too high to enter into the short 
distance calculation. 

All the work connected with the construction of radio 
beacon transmitters and adjustment of apparatus must be 
precise. The radiation must be equal so that signals equally 
distant from the maximum planes of the radiators will be 
equal or the beam will be thrown to either side. To attain this, 
the antenna current will generally be the same in each loop, 
antenna resistances will be equal, and the radiators of equal 
dimensions and similar arrangement. There must be no coup- 
ling between any of the circuits other than at the points where 
there is designed to be a transfer of power. It is a common 
failure in construction to have a transfer of energy between 
radiators and this must be eliminated. Power and communi- 
cation lines are buried for several hundred feet from the 
transmitter, and the ground under the loops should be elec- 
trically uniform. 


RS-1 on Trial Flight 

The RS-1. the world’s largest semi-ripid airship, took the air 
from Scott Field late on Jan. 8 on its trial flight and made a 
safe landing at 6:20 p.m. after an hour’s cruise in a mild 
snowstorm. 

Carrying a crew of eight men and, with Lieut. Orval An- 


derson in charge, the airship left Scott Field and ascended 
gracefully. The velocity of the wind was eleven miles an 

The ship circled about the field and was in the air almost 
an hour. Lieutenant Anderson, upon landing, reported a 
successful flight, The average speed was forty m.p.h. The 
RS-1 is 282 ft long and has a capacity of 755,500 cu. ft. 
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The Buhl— Verville Airster CW— 3 


A General Service Commercial Plane of Sturdy Construction. 
Folding Wings a Notable Feature. 


A NEW addition to the class of the small commercial air- 
plane is the recently completed CW-3, the latest 
product of the Buhl-Verville Aircraft Company of 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Verville will be remembered as one of the 
pioneer airplane designers in the country, having built his 
first plane no less than ten years ago. This was a flying boat 
and it was constructed in Detroit as was also one of the first 
metal nacelle pusher type planes, this being designed and 
constructed also by Mr. Verville. For the past six years, 
it will be recalled, Mr. Verville has been in charge of the 
racing and pursuit design section of the Air Service Engi- 
neering Division at McCook Field. During this time Mr. 
Verville directed the design of the U. S. Verville Sperry 
Messenger plane, the D9, the Verville Packard Racer, the 
Vorvillc-Spcrry Racer, the U. S. D4 Ambulance plane, the 
VCP1 and PW1 pursuit planes. In 1918 he was sent to 
France in charge of a special mission, by Air Service, to 
study airplane design. In 1921-22 lie accompanied General 
Mitchell on a tour of inspection of European aviation for 
the Air Service. He was awarded a certificate of merit by 
the War Department for the design of pursuit planes. Mr. 
Verville was also a technical adviser to the congressional com- 
mittee of inquiry in the United States Air Sendees in 1925. 

For Wide Range of Service 
The CW-3 is a sturdy, serviceable, eflicicnt type, combining 
design features which facilitate its adaptability to the fol- 
lowing types of service: passenger carrying, light freight 
carrying, aerial photography, crop dusting, and training. 
Furthermore, the machine is designed with a degree of rug- 
gedness and strength compatible with the classes of work 
for. which the plane is intended. Arrangements arc provided 
whereby almost any power plant between 100 and 200 hp. 
may be installed, only simple changes being necessary, since 
the engine mount is detachable. The wide range of aerial 
service to which this plane, with its various pay loads and 
power plant combinations, can be put, make it a very service- 
able general purpose plane. 

The wing cellule is of the biplane type, without stagger. 
Both upper and lower panels are interchangeable, and are 
hinged to the upper and lower sections and wing butts, 
respectively, with fittings designed to allow the folding back 
of the ivings on the field, in order to facilitate the storage 
of the airplane within a restricted hangar space of approxi- 
mately 9 ft. high by 13 '/o ft. wide by 25 ft. back. These 
wings can be folded back in twelve or fifteen minutes. When 


the sizo of the machine with wings extended to their full 
span of 35 ft. is compared with the folded span of 13*4 ft., 
the benefits to be derived from this scheme are readily ap- 
parent. This feature would likewise be of considerable ad- 
vantage for storage on board ship, in case this type were 
used for shipboard reeonnaisancc purposes. It would also 
be of value in an emergency forced landing where it would 
become necessary for the pilot to tow the machine to a larger 
' field in order to take off again. This would be facilitated by 
the ease with which the wings can be folded back without the 
loss of time and hazard entailed in ordinary cases when the 
wings must be taken off completely and again rigged up on 
the field without proper means of gaging the general align- 
ment of the plane. 

Steel Tube Fuselage 

The fuselage is of steel tube construction, welded into an 
integral structure without any wire or braces of any nature. 
This feature obviates the necessity of continual rigging and 
truing up. Steel tube construction adapts itself very well to 
repairs on the field, as any welding can be carried out with 
an oxy-acetylenc torch, and steel tubing is used of an ordinary 
commercial size and grade which is readily obtainable in the 
open market. 

Two cockpits are provided in the fuselage, the aft being 
for the pilot, and the forward one for the passengers. Both 
cockpits are provided with comfortably upholstered scats. 
Immediately ahead of the pilot’s cockpit is a small tool and 
baggage compartment. The passenger’s cockpit is 35 in. wide, 
this allowing comfortable seating accommodation for two 
people sitting side by side. In the case of a freight plane 
or crop-dusting plane, the scats in the front cockpit can be 
removed, thus making provision for a capacity of approxi- 
mately 23 cu. ft. in volume. Access to the passenger com- 
partment is facilitated by a triangular hinged door, located 
on the left side. Windshields, fastened to the cowling deck, 
arc provided for both cockpits. 

The controls are of the stick and rudder bar type, dual 
controls being optional, depending upon whether or not the 
plane is to bo used for training. The control is by means 
of wire cnblcs extending, in the case of the elevator controls, 
from the control column back to a counter shaft in the after 
end of the fuselage, from the extremities of which extend 
radius rods to the elevator posts. Attached to the rudder 
bar are two sets of cables, one set extending back to the rudder 
posts for rudder control, and the other set to the tail skid 
lor ground steering while taxiing. 
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The pilot's instrument board is equipped with an air speed 
indicator, clock, altimeter, oil pressure gauge, radiator ther- 
mometer, switch and carburetor choke adjustments. A para- 
chute seat is fitted for the pilot, and parachutes can be worn 
in the front cockpit if desired. 

Adjustable Stabilizer and Fin 
The tail unit consists of a stabilizer, vertical fin, divided 
elevator and rudder. All of these tail surfaces are of welded 
steel tube construction and fabric covered. The two elevator 
sections are identical with each other and with the rudder. 
The stabilizer is made up of two triangular halves, bolted 
and braced on each side of the fuselage and provided with 
angle adjustment which can be effected on the ground. 



Rear vie b of the Buhl-Vcnille CW- 3 villi .Bings folded. 

Special adjustment is likewise provided for the fin, in order 
to counteract the propeller torque reaction. The stabilizer 
is braced, on its under surface, to the bottom fuselage longer- 
on. with two streamline tubes and, on the upper surface, to 
the upper extremity of the rudder hinge post, two streamline 
wire braces being provided. A large quickly detachable 
metal inspection door is provided in the nfter end of the fuse- 
lage lor inspection of the tail skid, etc. 

One of the most interesting features of this plane is the 
wide track axleless landing gear. This not only reduces the 
resistance which is present in an ordinary axle type when 
taking off, due to high grass, but also lessens the possible 
chance of accident when landing on rough ground. The wide 
track furthermore, reduces the possibility of a wing tip be- 
coming damaged in a poor landing. Shock absorbers are of 
the Oleo rubber disc type. Under loading conditions, these 


rubber discs are in compression and an internal perforated 
plunger piston simultaneously travels into a loaded oil 
chamber at the lower end of the strut. This absorbs the 
iinpaet energy and neutralizes the effect of the rebound which 
is so prevalent with the ordinary rubber sprung shock ab- 
sorbers. It cushions the landing shocks to the extent of saving 
the whole airplane structure from the deterioratory effects 
which are occasioned by shocks in bad landings over rough 
ground. 

The CW-3, as at present constructed, is equipped with a 
90 hp. Curtiss 0X5 engine, cowled under a quickly detach- 
able cowling. A 40 gal. gasoline tank, sufficient for five 
hours flight, is situated immediately back of the engine, in 
the fuselage and ahead of the passenger cockpit. The gaso- 
line system is of the gravity feed type. The oil, in the case 
' of the 0X5 model, is carried in the bottom half of the engine 
crank case. The radiator is located immediately under the 
engine, and is of the underslung type. It is x>rovided with 
shutters which arc manually operated by the pilot in flight. 
A Reed duralumin propeller is fitted. 


Characteristics 
characteristics of the airplane a 



Whirlwind (200 hp.) engine installation: 


. . i3a m ah. 

v rpw«j ^ ^ . . 

The devgn of this machine incorporates high factors of 
safety and is. generally streaking, in accordance with the 
demands of the Aercniuitieal Safety Code. The minimum 
factors of safety to which the machine was designed are as 

invoice Cijhl condition 3 

1 ....... n..:.„n, ( ^ U 

The machine has been thoroughly tried out by various pilots, 
the tests being rtmdurted in a Packard Field. 



The Buhl-Vcnillc CW-3 
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The Super Rhone Engine 

The Well Known Rotary Engine Remodelled into an Air-Cooled Radial Type. 


F OR SMALL commercial airplanes, a very excellent engine 
is to be found in the Super Rhone, which is a nine 
cylinder radial air cooled type rated at 120 hp. at a 
normal speed of 1400 .’.p.m. 

The Super Rhone eng'ne is the product of painstaking 
and sound engineering technique. The Le Rhone rotary en- 
gine, it will be recalled, was manufactured in this country 
by the Union Switch & Signal Co., and cost the War Depart- 
ment approximately $4,000.00 each, when ordered in a large 
quantity, and no better example of mechanical craftsmanship 
than that employed in the erection of this engine is avail- 
able. Practically the entire war surplus of this type of en- 





gine was purchased by the producers ol' the Super Rhone 
at a small fraction of their original cost, which has enabled 
the production of the new engine such that it can be pur- 
chased at a price far' less than would be the case were it 
necessary to construct the engine anew in its entirety. 

Advantages of the Air-Cooled Type 

The Super Rhone engine is another example of the ad- 
vantages of the air cooled type of engine, in view of the 
saving in weight over water cooled engines in the same power 
class. Furthermore, its accessability for service and repair 
makes it an ideal engine for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. From the nature of its construction, with its taper 
jointed counterbalanced crankshaft of single throw, complete 
disassembly can be accomplished by a mechanic of ordinary 
ability in thirty minutes time, thereby reducing lost flying 
time in schedule service to a minimum. The saving in weight 
through the elimination of the radiator and the water piping 
and connections, as well as the water itself, permits greater 
pay load than with the water cooled engine, and, at the same 
time, it removes a cause of frequent trouble with consequent 
forced landings. The absence of the radiator reduces head 
resistance, giving greater speed and maneuverability, and 
again reduces cost. 

In the Super Rhone engine, any complications in effective 
air cooling have been entirely overcome by a simple process 
which admits fresh air, under atmospheric pressure, to the 


crankcase, and which forces a complete change of air within 
the crankcase with each revolution. Thus, excessive accu- 
mulation of heat at the center is eliminated by the free pas- 
sage of fresh cool air, this tending also, by regulation of tem- 
perature and pressure, to reduce oil consumption to a mini- 


Novelty in Engine Mounting 
The engine mounting, which also selves as an intake mani- 
fold, is a strong, clean aluminum casting of tested strength. 
It carries, on its rear and lower side, a flanged face opening 
to which the carburetor is attached and from which opening 
the explosive gases are carried to a central chamber from 
which they are conducted by individual ducts to apertures 
in the periphery of the casting where the intake pipes that 
lead to each cylinder are fastened. Thus each cylinder draws 
its gases as needed from this central chamber, eliminating 
thereby the excessive amount of gas in any one cylinder which 
is the most frequent cause of fouling in air cooled engines and 
often attributed to lubrication faults. This engine mounting 
has two properly surfaced flanged extensions toward the rear, 
two inches wide and thirteen inches long, which form the means 
of fastening the engine to two engine beds as is the prac- 
tice in water cooled types. This cheapens installation costs 
by the elimination of expensive circular mounting brackets, 
and readily adapts the engine to installation in the usual man- 
ner. The engine mounting, also, carries the magneto and 
oil pump, and the scavenger pump, and it is to he noted that 
the engine proper may be withdrawn from this mounting 
without disturbing fuel, oil or electrical connections and con- 
trols. 


No Vibration 

The crankshaft of the Super Rhone has been carefully 
and efficiently counterbalanced, and vibration is reduced to a 
minimum. The rear end of the shaft extends backward 
about 16 inches, and from it are driven the magneto, oil 
pumps and distributor. 

The lubrication of the Super Rhone is effected with or- 
ninary mineral oil of high viscosity, easily obtainable in any 
locality. Castor oil is not needed. Oil is supplied to the 
pump from which it is forced through a duct drilled through 
the length of the crankshaft to the working parts. 


Specificat ions 

The general specifications of the Sup 
as follows: 


The installation dimensions of the engine 



Rhone engine are 



The engine is produced by Tips and Smith, Inc., who 
have an exclusive license under patents applied for by Charles 
E. Quick, the designer of the conversion, who, with his as- 
sociates, has spent the better part of the past two years in 
perfecting and developing this engine. 
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Air Transport in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary 

Warsaw, Prague, and Budapest, the capitals of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, respectively, are among the 
world’s most important air terminals. They are equipped 
with up-to-date and Government-owned landing fields, where 
facilities are provided for supplies, repairs, weather reports, 
and all other necessary adjuncts of successful operation. These 
cities are not only the termini of long international routes, 
operated by the French and German air companies, hut are 
also the headquarters of smaller independent air companies, op- 
erating shorter lines between these capitals and the important 
manufacturing and industrial centers of the respective coun- 

Attitude of the Governments 
The general attitude of the Governments of the three coun- 
tries is decidedly in favor of developing commercial air lines. 
They render assistance to local air transportation companies, 
directly through either cash subsidies or the cash equivalent in 
supplies (usually gasoline) and indirectly by providing land- 
ing fields, radio service, meteorological reports, supervision 
and control of the inspection of planes and equipment, and 

Progress of the Aircraft Industry 

Neither Poland, Czechoslovakia, nor Hungary has made 
any notable progress in the development of new types of 
planes or engines. Practically all of the equipment used so 
far has been imported from France, Holland, and Germany. 
Efforts arc being made, however, in each country, to encour- 
age local manufacturers and designers to build planes suitable 
for commercial usp. It will undoubtedly take years for them to 
be able to compete with such companies as Farman (French), 
Fokker (Dutch), and Junkers (German). 

Operating Companies and Services Offered 
In addition to the French company, Franco-Roumaine, and 
to the companies associated with the German Junkers Luft- 
verkehrs in the Trans-Europa Union, local companies con- 
trolled by local capital and backed by local governments have 
been operating, and new companies are being formed. 

Polish Lines in Operation, 1922-1924 
The Polish Air Line (Polska Linja Lotnicza) operates 
daily sen-ices between Danzig and Warsaw, Warsaw and 
Lemberg, and Warsaw and Cracow. Passengers, freight and 
mail are carried. 

A favorable upward trend in all traffic for the year 1924, 
compared with 1922 and 1923, is shown in the following table: 
Traffic Handled by the Polish Air Line, 1922-1924 ^ 


There have been no fatal accidents during the three-year 
per.cd, owing largely to the fact that flying is almost entirely 
over level eountrv where forced landings are easily made and 

atmosphere ac.l nenal disturbance, .ire le» 

New Polish Lines and Concessions, 1925 
In 1925 a new line was started by the Polish Air Line Co. 
from Cracow to Vienna. The company has been contemplat- 
ing an extension to Rome, via Trieste, and, if negotiations 
with the Italian Government are successful, this service prob- 
ably will be started in 1926. The company also plans to op- 
erate a line from Danzig to Copenhagen, via Piick and Mai- 
lt is understood that a ten-year concession has been 


and 


This company operates twelve all-metal six-passenger mono- 
planes and two triple-engine seaplanes of Junkers construc- 
tion. The seaplanes are for use on the proposed Danzig- 

Thc “Aero” Co. of Posen, organized in 1925, has been grant- 
ed concessions for lines between Posen and Warsaw, Posen 
and Danzig, Posen and Kattowitz, and Posen and Berlin. Ser- 
vice was begun over the Posen-Warsaw line on May 23, 1925. 
The other lines probably will be started in 1926. The com- 
pany has six Farman biplanes, with a capacity of six passen- 
gers each. No figures showing the traffic handled by this 
company arc, as yet, available. 

Concessions also have recently been granted to the “Polavia” 
Co. for the exploitation of air lines between Warsaw and 
Stolbce, via Vilno, and between Warsaw and Lodz, Lodz and 
Danzig, and Lodz and Kattowitz. Beyond deciding to pur- 
chase De Haviland planes, the company has done nothing to 
develop its concessions. 

IIungarian-Budapest-Vienna Service, 1923-1924 

The Hungarian Air Traffic Co. (Magyar Legiforgalmi R.T.) 
operates a daily service between Budapest and Vienna. This 
company began operating in 1923, and the following table 
gives the traffic figures for 1923 and 1924. 

Traffic handled by Hungarian Air Traffic Co., 1923-24 


The 1924 figures show an increase in traffic of all classes, 
and it is especially interesting to note that 35,942 lbs. of mail 
were handled in 1924, compared with none in 1923. There 
were no fatalities in either year, and the records for 1924 
show only four forced landings and 15 scheduled flights 
abandoned because of unfavorable weather, during the entire 
flying season from May to the end of November. 

Hungarian Service Covers Highly Competitive Rout* 
While the volume of traffic is not large, it should be born 
in mind that the Budapest-Vienna service is one of the most 
competitive in the aviation field. The company is in compe- 
tition not only with the French company “Franco-Roumaine”, 
but with the Hungarian company “Aero-express” and the 
Austrian Air Transport Co., both associated with the Junkers 
Co. in the Trans-Europa Union. 

Czechoslovakian-State Services, 1924 
The Czechoslavak State Air Lines (Ceskoslovinska Statue 
Aerolinie), operating a daily service between Prague and 
Kosice, via Brunn and Bratislava, began operating in 1924. 
Traffic records for that year (March 1 to October 31) show 
634 flights, covering 125,672 miles and carrying 426 passen- 
gers, 4,378 lbs. of freight, and 355 lbs. of mail. No serious 
accidents occurred, and only seven forced landings were re- 
ported, of which two were caused by bad weather and five by 
engine trouble. 

This company has four airplanes in regular operation and 
twenty in reserve. The reserve planes are frequently used 
for special trips, excursions, and for propaganda purposes. 
The planes are of French, English, German, and local manu- 
facture and are of various capacities. 

A New Czechoslovakian Line, 1925 
The “Aero” Co. entered the operating field in 1925, run- 
ning a daily service between Prague and Marienbad. This 
company was formerly engaged solely in the manufacture of 
aircraft, and the planes used are the “Aero” type 22, built in 
their own factory. These planes have a capacity of two pas- 
sengers in addition to the pilot. Four planes are in serviw, 
two in daily operation, and two held in reserve. No traffic 
figures are, as yet, available. 
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Plan to Mark Airways in Ten Middle 
Western States 

System of Airways and Landing Fields to Include 1,500 Towns Has Been Developed by the 
Standard Oil Company ( Indiana ) at St. Joseph, Missouri 

W ORK ON establishing the airways, shown on the map, nesota, Indiana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
has been started and will be "completed in the near Kansas. Markers will be placed on the bulk stations of the 
future. The plan will include the marking of 1,500 Standard Oil Company of Indiana, who are cooperating in 
towns in the States of Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Min- the project in this way, with the St. Joseph Chapter, N.A.A. 
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What Pilots Think About Air Legislation 

More Letters from Pilots Throughout the Country Expressing Views on Air Legislation 


Help Public as Well as Fliers 

I have been flying safely for seven years without a license. 
I have never considered the present form of pilot’s license 

I should like to see such regulations as would make licensing 
of pilots a service to the public as well as to the fliers. 

1 would suggest a Junior license for those learning to fly, 
requiring them to pass the usual test of the present form 
of licensing, but restricting them from carrying passengers. 
I would also suggest a Senior license to be granted to pilots 
who have had sufficient experience to carry their cargo safely 
to its destination. This would include cross country flying, 
study of navigation, storm warnings, emergency landings, 

kmnvlccige of "the" theory of flight'. ' Such a license would be to 
aviation wlmt the C.P.A. is to accountancy. It would insure 
safety to those above and those below. 

My best income has been from aerial advertising contracts. 
I covered 60,000 miles for one concern at an income far be- 
yond wlmt I could demand in any other line of work. Be- 
gining March 1st., I am starting a tour of the New England 
states on an extensive advertising campaign, using four 
“Waco” planes. 

I believe state regulation would bo too conflicting for avia- 
tion purposes. 

Pact, R. Redfern, 

Columbia, S. C. 


will be 


We have good 


Will Kill Nationwide Business 

I have always been opposed to regulation of any sort, and, 
of course, the stricter the regulation, the greater my opposi- 
tion. I know a number of other small operators feel the 
same way, and no doubt hundreds would be opposed to it if 
they had' only given it some thought. The trouble, I believe, 
is that the average small operator feels a little too secure, 
in the first place, and docs not realize the seriousness of the 
situation and, in the second place, feels that he hasn’t 
enough influence himself to do any good, anyway. TT 
your effort to secure the opinions of these men, whi 
most affected, should prove to be a great service. 

Every operator has his own reason for wanting or not want- 
ing regulation. I am not going to attempt to point out all 
the objections, but only tlic ones that will affect our organi- 
zation, and hence our antipathy toward regulation. 

Unless such regulation should prove very severe ii ' 
do not think it would put ns out of businesr " r " 
equipment. We are using three types of planes: xne 
'Curtiss JN4D, the Standard Jl, and the K6 Curtiss Oriole, 
and expect, in the near future, to add cither a Swallow, 
Travel-Air, or Waco to our equipment. Our pilots are all 
good men who have been flying for years. Our equipment 
has always been kept in A1 first class condition. We have 
been operating for six years and have never injured anyone, 
either pilot, mechanic, passenger, or student. 

We started out with one JN4D, and no other capital. All 
of our growth has been out of our net earnings. The last 
year has been exceptionally profitable for us. Everyone in 
Peoria speaks well of us. We have our Association of Com- 
merce interested in getting a new large field, half a mile 
square. Any air laws would have to be very strict to put 

However, this is what they can do. (1) They can kill 
all of our business of a national character, leaving us only 
our local business. (2) They can hinder our operations with 
much unnecessary red tape. (3) They can add a lot of 
license fees, inspection fees, etc., to the total of our expenses. 


A large part of our revenue is derived from the operation 
of a flying school. Our courses are from six to twenty hours 
in duration, the average being fifteen. During the years we 

become very successful. One of our pilots, W. H. Bradford, 
is, at the present time, flying an Air Mail and Freight lino 
in Honduras. 

Aerial regulations would probably destroy a great deal of 
the incentive for a young man to learn to fly and hence would 
cause the closing of our flying school. 

We agree that it would be better if a more thorough train- 
ing than the fifteen hour flying course could be given, even 
though this enables the graduate pilot to fly with a reasonable 
amount of safety. However, if it is thought that students 

Whv not adopt a system like the French Army used in the 
early days? Instead of using a training school of their own, 
they sent their officers to a civilian school to be trained, pay- 
ing the civilian school for this service. 

Now, suppose the Government would appropriate a sum 
of money to be used as follows: For every pilot trained, 

who could pass a given examination (tests to be of such a 
nature that at least 50 hours would be necessary to pass suc- 
cessfully), a sum of $250 would be given to the school giving 
this pilot his training. Consider what a reserve strength this 
would build up. Of course, the $250 wouldn’t be enough to train 
the pilot, but it would make it possible for schools to put 
their tuition down to a price where many students could be 
enrolled, and the poorly trained pilot eliminated. 

But that is the trouble with most of these proposing regu- 
lations. They never propose anything constructive. In- 
stead they propose regulations which will kill. 

Another thing is that most of the proposed regulations are 
drafted by men who fear the danger of airplanes. They 
regard them as weapons of destruction. They think they 
have to be handled like T.N.T. They think a superman is 
required to operate them. Any man with average nerve and 
intelligence can operate a Swallow, Waco or Travel Air, with 
safety. If flying i3 a game for supermen only, it can never 
be practical. 

In any means of transportation, some death and injuries 
aro bound to occur. I do not believe that the flying done 
by the small operator is any more dangerous than any other 
type of flying. In fact, I am confident that their accidents 
per flying mile are less. Incomplete records make them ap- 
pear more dangerous because all crashes are naturally re- 
corded, but not nearly all the flying done is recorded. 

Suppose the real small operator is regulated out of exist- 
ence. We and other flying schools will not be advertising in 
Aviation. Supply houses will not be advertising supplies 
as there will be no one to sell them to. Waco, Swallows, 
and Travel Air will have no market and hence no reason for 
advertising. Cut out all advertising of this sort and how will 
it effect aeronautical publications. Many interested in avia- 
tion will lose interest and cease to subscribe to these maga- 

I am heartily in favor of big transport ideas like the Na- 
tional Air Transport and the Ford Airways. But how many 
people will they take for their first airplane rides? 

Flying is still in a pioneer or development stage and should 
not be hampered in its development by red tape. We should 
encourage people to buy and operate airplanes instead of 
discouraging them. Why not let it develop unhampered 
for a few more years at least? Possibly at that time we can 
see more clearly what regulations are really needed. 

Alexander Varney, 

Peoria, 111. 
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Curtiss Lark Seaplane 


THE CURTISS LARK SERIES 

Commercial aviation in the United States is entering a period of transition. 

.The JNs, Standards and other surplus war machines, which have been available to the commercial 
operator at low prices and which have done much to popularise flying, are approaching the end of their 
usefulness because of their age and their relatively slow speeds and small carrying capacity. 

To meet this changing condition several machines with a better performance and relatively low prices 
have been developed around the OX motor. Though these machines are serving a very important purpose, 
the past year has created a demand for a machine of still higher performance capable of carrying payloads of 
over 500 lbs. at a cruising speed of about 100 m.p.h. 

The Air Mail feeder lines require such performance. The Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., which has just 
completed its most successful year with over 175,000 miles of paid commercial flying, report an increasing 
demand from the flying public for machines of greater speed and carrying capacity with a longer flying range. 

And this service must be furnished without a radical increase in operating costs or initial expense. . 

It is to meet this demand that the Lark Series has been developed. 

With a choice of three reliable motors, Curtiss C-6 160 hp, Hispano 180 hp, Wright Whirlwind 200 
hp, giving a wide performance and price range, with particular attention devoted to inexpensive production 
and maintenance, with interchangeability of parts never before deemed possible in aeroplane construction, 
with flying characteristics that are a delight to the pilot, the Lark seems particularly fitted to fill a noteworthy 
place in the ever progressive picture of commercial aviation. 

Write for Curtiss Lar\ Series Booklet. 

Curtiss Aeroplane &- Motor Company, Inc. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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Believes Bill too Early 

In regard to the bill introduced by Senator Bingham, I 
think most parts of it are all right. However, I do not think 
we need it just yet, although it will be satisfactory, if the fees 
are not too high. 

We haven’t much aviation as it is, and, therefore, I do not 
think we should have any strict laws as yet, although it will 
do much good if passed. 

I am flying a new Travel Air, powered with an Aeromarine, 
six cylinder engine. I also have a Canuck. I also flv a new 
Travel Air with an 0XX6. 

I think Federal regulation would better conditions at pre- 


responsibility that the aircraft and pilot are airworthy. The 
bureau should refuse to grant licenses if it is reasonably 
sure the aircraft is unairworthv or the pilot not qualified. 

Before a more strict and rigid personal examination and 
inspection is enforced, the details of this procedure should be 
carefully outlined and presented to all branches of the air- 
craft industry for its consideration. So many ramifications 
are possible that politics and personal feeling could kill all 
the good intentions of such inspection, and at this time when 
this country can claim more commercial aviation activity 
than the rest of the world combined, it would be indeed a 
set-back instend of being helpful. 

E. A. Johnson, 

Dayton, Ohio 


Favors Immediate Registration 

Laws requiring registering of all aircraft and licensing of 
all pilots are necessary and should be passed at once. The 
registering of aircraft and licensing of pilots should be made 
as convenient as possible at the present time, and should be 
issued on sworn and witnessed statements. The government 
would then have a record of all commercial aircraft and pilots. 

The registration identification marks painted on aireraft 
and the display of a government license would naturally give 
greater confidence to the general public and prestige to the 
operators holding these credentials. 

Six months time should be given after the law is passed to 
apply for the license, after that time it should become a 
crime to carry paid or unpaid passengers without license. 
However, the pcnaltv should not be over $100.00 fine. 

To all holders of government licenses should be mailed 
regularly, free of charge, general information valuable to air- 
craft navigation issued by the government. 

In issuing these licenses the government should assume no 
responsibility that the aircraft is airworthy or the pilot pro- 
perly qualified. However, the applicant docs assume the 


Discussing Nomenclature 

Senator Bingham favored me with a copy of his aircraft 
bill. There is no reason why certain parts should not be 
more widely known before the advocates of regulation find 
themselves tied in a lovers’ knot that may seem right to the 

majority. 

The term “airman” in the bill means any individual, (in- 
cluding the master and any pilot, mechanic or member of 
the crew) who engages in the navigation of aircraft while 
under way, and any ground engineer who is in charge of in- 
spection, overhauling, or repairing of aircraft. The effect 
of this provision will be that a man, who may have grown old 
in building aircraft and has secured that thorough knowledge 
which only comes with years of experience, will be unable to 
act as ground engineer unless he is also an airman, which 
requires a degree of youth that affords no time for the ac- 
quisition of the skill in various constructive arts that a res- 
ponsible manager should possess. 

The chances are, that qualified airmen will be too scarce 
for any to be tied to ground duty needlessly. Nor should 
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operators and owners of feeder or taxi lines be debarred from 
using any competent and available skill in the maintenance de- 
partment, where self interest would insure that equipment be 
maintained in good condition. 

I have suggested an alternative definition. The term “air- 
man” could mean any person, whether master, pilot, or other 
member of a crew, who exercises direct control of aircraft 
in flight. That would not bar an airman from acting as a 
ground engineer, yet would allow operators to do their own 
repair and overhauling although they were not airmen. 

Your readers who can’t take a joke, may be interested to 
know that we have a whole county full of Modocks in this 
state and no hard feelings, it being the name of one of the 
northern counties. 

William Chalmers, 

Sacramento, Cal. 


Would License all Pilots 

We believe that every pilot should appear before some 
board of experienced examiners and qualify for his license 
before being permitted to operate a plane, the same as a steam 
engineer has to pass his examinations. We favor the pro- 
motion of aviation but feel at heart that an airplane is iden- 
tical with a steam engine, and we strictly advise pilots that are 
capable of flying to qualify for their license. 

F. Parker, 

Anderson, Ind. 


For Conservative Federal Control 
I am of the opinion that any control of the operation of 
aircraft should be Federal and along marine lines, with what- 
ever changes may be required to fit the situation. 

I am very much against any drastic legislation at present, 
as even the possibility of it is doing damage by slowing up 
sales, as there is a strong suspicion that there would be con- 
siderable graft connected with the license and condemning of 


Should the planes now in use be condemned in order to 
force the operators to buy new ships, it would paralyze the 
industry. 

The situation in the West is as follows: A number of 

excellent fields and schools are being opened; interest is in- 
creasing and in a short time we will have plenty of fields 
and a lot of new people in the air. What is helping is the 
fact that good strong planes that cannot be excelled for the 
purpose, can be had at a low price. If this situation is left 
alone it will work itself out in another year or so to an ad- 
vantage to the flying business as a whole. 

There are undoubtedly a few planes .flying in every part of 
the country that should not bo allowed in the air. A conser- 
vative control of this situation should be welcomed by every- 
one. Such a control should be based on the condition of the 
plane and not a wholesale condemnation of any certain types. 

Clarence 0. Prest, 

Arlington, Calif. 


State Law — if Any 

My opinion is that every pilot should be licensed, and yet 
it is' almost impossible for a fellow who is interested in 

I am an Austrian, born in Vienna, and during the War was 
with the Albatross Airplane Co. After coming to New 
York, I tried to obtain a license but was unable to do so 
as the amount asked for training was too much for me to 
pay. I think the Government or states should establish ser- 
vice stations where everybody might have the opportunity to 
secure a certificate. 

I think there is no better plane for commercial use than 
a monoplane. I am building one myself and will have it 

I think that the new law will do more harm than good, 
and aircraft legislation should be controlled by the states. 

Charles Lukas, 

New York City, N.Y. 
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The Scadta and Central America 

To the Editor, Aviation : 

It is with great interest that I have read your review of 
the activities of the Scadta Air Transportation Company in 
the issue of December 28, 1925 of your important magazine. 

As manager of the Scadta company, I would like to express 
my thanks for the interest your magazine has dedicated to 
our efforts in developing commercial aviation in Columbia. 
In about two or three weeks, I hope to be ready to give you 
complete information on the performances of the Colombian 
Air Transport Company. This information will include ex- 
act statistics covering the twelve months of 1925. At present, 
I should like to limit my communication to rectifying a few 
statements in the above mentioned article. 

The Scadta company does not use, on its Junkers mono- 
planes, 300 hp. llispano-Suiza engines, but only 185 lip. B. 
M.W. (Bnyriche Motorenwerke A*G.) engines, and with 
these, the planes are able to cany a pay load of 700 lbs., 
exclusive of a crew of two and gasoline for 3>/£ hours. 

The tested performance of the Domicr Wal type is a pay 
load of 3,250 lbs., exclusive of a crew of four and gasoline 
for four hours. 

On the 15th day of July, 1925, the Scadta planes had cov- 
ered a total of one million kilometers. 

The average earnings per plane per month have been very 
much exaggerated in your article. The company has been in 
continuous operation for four years, and for the last three 
years has been paying dividends to its shareholders. Besides 
covering amortization and depreciation charges, a 5% divi- 
dend on the capital stock was paid for the last six months of 
1924, and the same amount for the first six months of 1925. 

The Scadta company is a national Columbian company. It 
has no intention of extending its operation to or through Cen- 
tral America. 

Neither the Scadta nor the Condor Syndicate has any exclu- 


sive concession in Central or South America, nor has either 
of them tried to acquire any exclusive concession. 

The reason why the Scadta company has sometimes been 
confused with the Condor Syndicate is, I think, the fact that 
I am General Manager of the Scadta and that I was elected 
to represent the Condor Syndicate in making the Central 
American flight and in presenting the results of that flight 
and the general plan to American interests in New York. 

As to the Condor Syndicate, that is a promotion organiza- 
tion, which has planned an air transport line between Key 
West and the Canal Zone, by way of Havana and Central 
America, mid actually made a trial flight over the route 
with two Dornier Wal seaplanes during August and Septem- 
ber of last year. The purpose of this flight and the object 
of the Condor Syndicate in making it was to provide the 
necessary technical operating and organization data to secure 
the financing of an American owned and operated air trans- 
port line from Florida to the Canal Zone. You will thus see 
that the Condor Syndicate is not in any sense a holding com- 
pany since it owns nothing, not even an interest in the Scadta 
Company. Its only purpose and its only property is the 
work it has done in planning, organizing and testing the 
Florida-Pannma route, which can become an operating com- 
pany only when the necessary capital is furnished by Ameri- 
can interests. I might add that I have every reason to be- 
lieve that an American owned r.n:l operated company will bo 
established within the next few weeks and will take over all 
the concessions, plans and work which the Condor Syndicate 
has done in connection with the FI ori da-Panama route, in- 
cluding, of course, the two Dornier Wal seaplanes which have 
made the flight over that route. 

The moment that such an American company comes into 
existence and acquires the plans of the Condor Syndicate, and 
its two seaplanes, the Condor Syndicate goes out of existence. 

Da. P. P. v. Bauer, 

Manager. Socicdnd Colombo-Alemana de 
Transportes Aereos. 
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until February 28th when our tuition will again be $200. 
You can learn to fly successfully now for almost 
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What is Useful Load? 

To the Editor, Aviation : 

In the Dec. 7, issue of Aviation wc read with interest the 
article on “Pay, Total, Minimum or Contest Load”, inasmuch 
as any set of Ford Tour results has been considered pleasant 
and worthwhile reading to any of us connected with Travel 
Air, no matter how remotely. The general point raised is one 
which will certainly bear a considerably greater airing and 
discussion than it has had even since your article. 

For example, if we accept the N.A.A. discussion of ruling 
out what i.s necessary for flight, what is the definition of 
necessary ? No doubt every pilot in the tour carried a set 
of tools and some spare parts. Are these pay load because 
not necessary for flight, are they useful load, or are they 
standard equipment and as necessary for completing the tour 
as any other part of the airplane ? Are Mr. Fokkcr’s three 
mechanics, one wheel, one propeller, blocks, ladder, covers, 
stand, chair, funnel, pail, etc., pay load, useful load, or what 
is necessary for a large three engine ship to undertake a tour 
of considerable size, and, hence, part of the equipment? I 
am, understand, not attempting to be flippant, three motored 
planes of the excellent flying qualities ot Mr. Fokker's are ns 
desirable for the future safe development of commercial avia- 
tion as are steel tube fuselages, but if such planes require 
three mechanics, ladder, pail, blocks, etc., why should they be 
figured pay load and if they arc a fixed need for extended 
tours, why should such planes be allowed to coant as useful 
load wlmt smaller planes can do without. 

Not of course that we would mind having used, what Mr. 
Noordnya calls useful load, in the published results as such. 
Take for example our C(! entry. On each take-off Mr. Plank, 
journalist, furnished 175 lb., and baggage ballast and tools 
completed the 285.5 lb. required under the contest rules. In 
addition to this 57 gal. of gasoline added 336 lb.; ten gal. of 
oil, 80 lb., and Mr. Beech flic pilot, 160 lb., making a useful 
load, by this definition, of S62.5 lb. ; an excess of 576 lb., 


or approximately 201 per cent, over that required. Mr. 
Noorduyn, in his most all-embracing mood, claims an excess 
of 1799 lb. or a mere 167 per cent. 

The moral of all this seems to be ‘‘Let us juggle the Ford 
Tour figures, but let us juggle them thoroughly. Let us 
wrangle and argue between ourselves but let us all have a 
chance at it.” Few of us have complete figures on the other 
man’s ship. Maybe some day, manufacturers , operators, 
public, editors, speed, and efficiency people will all be satis- 
fied with an air contest, but I doubt it. 

D. C. Sayre, 

Travel Air Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Aeronautical Meteorology 

"AERONAUTICAL METEOROLOGY" by Willis R. Gregs, U. 8. 
Weather Bureau. Ronald Press, New York City, N, Y. 

One of the most interesting of all subjects to fliers is the 
question of the weather. Many fliers have a way of sizing 
up local conditions but, with the increasing amount of cross 
country flying that is being done, more than a local forecast 
is necessary. A study of weather conditions is not only val- 
uable to fliers but is also a subject of fascinating interest. A 
new book, entitled ‘‘Aeronautical Meteorology”, by Willis ft. 
Gregg of the U.S. Weather Bureau, published by the Ronald 
Press, presents the subject in simple but most interesting 
fashion. The book is written especially for aviators and takes 
up those matters which are of special concern to fliers. 

The book is well illustrated, not only with photographs of 
clouds, but with charts illustrating the principles of weather 
forecasting. The book takes up, in easily understandable 
terms, the general mechanics of the atmosphere and explains 
what causes winds, clouds and rain. It then proceeds to take 
up the principles of weather forecasting, explaining the meth- 
ods of the government bureau and then giving specific details 
which will help the flier who wishes more detailed informa- 
tion. The book is very readable and should be studied by all 
those who wish to increase their knowledge of aeronautical 
subjects. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Salt Lake City New* 

By Lester F. Bishop 

Salt Lake City is the proud owner of a fine municipal air- 
port which is located about four miles west of the “Mormon” 
Temple Block, this temple building being readily seen from 
the air. 

The V. S. Air Mail conducts its (lying from this field. 
This field is also equipped for night flying, being lighted by 
a 36 in. General Elcetne flood light, rated at 500,000,000 candle 
power. There is also a 24 in. rotary beacon on top of the 
Air Mail hangar. Also, there are numerous danger bound- 
ary lights on the East and South sides of the field to warn 
pilots of a 44,000 volt high tension line which is placed on 
seventy foot steel towers. This high tension line runs North 
and South on the East boundary of the field. Located near 
the 36 in. beacon is an 18 in. beacon which enables pilots 
to see these 70 ft. high tension towers. 

The Western Division of the Air Mail Service has had 
some fog recently. This fog called on Salt Lake for a week 
and then migrated to Reno, Nev., and hung around there 
for a week, but all in all we have been blessed with wonder- 
ful weather up until this tim» and our local weather man, 
J. Cecil Alter, says it will continue for some time and that 
the people who wish to do some ice skating will be somewhat 
disappointed for some time to come. 

The 104th Division, Army Air Service Reserve, has a large 
metal hangar on this field which will accommodate about 
eight DH4's. Capt. A. F. Harold is officcr-in-chnvgo. They 
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have flown many hundred hours here without any accidents. 

There is also located on this municipal field one commercial 
hangar, the owner of which is none other than “Tommy” 
Thompson, the foremost successful exhibition flier of the 
inter-mountain country. 

The writer, during a visit in Elko, Nev., for a few days 
the Inst week of December, on account of a heavy fog 
in Reno, witnessed, while there, Cliief Pilot Chuddeback 
and mechanic of the Walter T. Varney Aircraft Co. as- 
sembling a new Swallow plane and make flight tests. The 
Swallow is a very neat and trim plane and performs splen- 
didly. Pilot Chuddeback made a test flight with 370 lbs. 
of sand. The plane took off in eight seconds although the 
engine was not functioning properly. The landing speed of 
the Swallow is very slow. I estimated the speed at 35 m.p. 
h. in calm air at 5500 ft. above sea level. After the tests 
were completed, the Swallow was dismantled, crated and ship- 
ped to the Varney field near San Francisco, where a few 
changes and further tests are to be made. 

Wichita, Kan. 

By Waller H. Beech 

The Wichita Municipal Field is enjoying an unusual 
amount of activity. The Travel Air Company is building 
four more hangars in addition to two already installed. There 
are also three privately owned hangars on the field at the 

Mr. Carl Winstead has arranged with the city authorities 
to establish a first class repair depot. A building for this 
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purpose is also being equipped. This business will be known 
as the Winstead Brothers Air Repair Depot, Post Office ad- 
dress, 535 West Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kans. 

There has been a great deal of flying activity in the last 
two weeks and especial credit should be given Mr. D. A. 
Askaw, Travel Air pilot, who left in n heavy snowstorm 
which almost obliviated vision. Mr. Askaw is one of the 
old school pilots, and believes that, when you are ready to 
go, start, let the weather happen what may. 

Three ships were delivered last week to the Boston Air 
Port Corporation by the Travel Air Company, while two 
were delivered to Mr. Carl Lyle, Venice, Calif. 

Mr. Aylea is bouncing his Swallow around over the field, and 
ho says he will learn to fly no matter how long it takes. Mr. 

running a first class machine shop and general engineering 
work in Wichita. 

The contract for the hangars of the N.A.T., for the use of 
the air mail planes, has been let and the work will be started 
on this building immediately. Wichita is becoming more and 
more a popular air center, and every one is thankful to the 
Wichita authorities for furnishing such a wonderful field 
for the building up of aviation. 

Florida — Panama Air Service 

A twin-engine Dornier ‘Wal’ flying boat with seating capa- 
city for ten passengers, arrived at Miami, Fla., on Jan. 7, 
on its way to Palm Beach. The plane was of German regis- 
try and piloted by Baron Fritz von Buddenbrock. The 
plane is owned by the Condor Syndicate a promotion com- 
pany which plans to start an air line between Florida and 
Panama Canal. Dr. P. P. von Bauer, who represents the 
Condor Syndicate, hopes to have an American company or- 
ganized to take over the Condor Syndicate within a few weeks. 
The northern terminal of the air line will be West Palm 
Beach. Dr. v. Bauer is also the general manager of the 
Scadta air line which operates in Columbia and is perhaps 


the only air line which has made a financial profit by regu- 
lar operation of mail, freight and passenger air services over 
a considerable period of years. 

Winnipeg and Toronto to Have Air Service 

There is a probability of a commercial air transport service 
being inaugurated early next spring to connect Winnipeg and 
Toronto in Canada. The service, which will cover the major 
portion of its route over United States territory, will provide 



a 13-liour run from Winnipeg to Toronto via Minneapolis, 
Cleveland and Buffalo and will handle passenger and express 
business. The accompanying map shows the proposed route. 

Nashville to Aid Aviation 

Less than twelve hours after three of the Ford-Stout air- 
planes, en route from Detroit to Florida, were wrecked at 
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Blackwoods Field, Nashville, Tenn., on Dec. 31, 1925, largely 
on account of the small size and uneven surface of the field, 
the City Council of Nashville voted $35,000 toward the pur- 
chase of a new aviation field on the east bank of the Cumber- 
land River, in East Nashville. 

The County Court is expected to vote a similar appropria- 
tion shortly. 

The field was recommended by officers of the 105th Obser- 
vation Squadron, Tennessee National Guard, as being essential 
to the development of aviation in Tennessee. 

Chicago, 111. 

By O. Klein 

Walter W. Meyer has bought back his Liberty 6 Standard 
Irani Jack Henderson and has flown it to Morton Grove. 

The Heath Airplane company has begun the New Year 

during the first week of January and the shop is undoubtedly 
one ot the busiest in the city. Flying instruction is being 
given almost every day. 

Ford to Start Air Mail 

Air mail service between Cleveland and Detroit is to begin 
on Feb. 1, under a contract signed by Henry Ford, Cleveland 
air mail officials announced on Jan. 7. 

This route, and one from Detroit to Chicago to be opeued 
on the same date, will be the first to operate on a contract 

Schedules call for ninety miles an hour as the average 
flying time between Detroit and Cleveland. 

Planes now making daily trips with Ford correspondence 
and freight will carry the mail, their schedules being moved 
up so that Detroit air mail may connect with Chicago and 
New York planes. 

Jacksonville, 111. 

The Hudson Auto and Aero Co. have added a complete 
flying school to their airplane business and had fifteen students 
enrolled at the beginning of December. The city has provided 
a landing field East of the city and the company has built 
a hangar on it along with an office building. They have, as 
chief test pilot and instructor, C. W. Parkliurst of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

British Buy Airdrome 

The Hendon Airdrome, a tract of 350 acres, has been bought 
by the Government from Claude Grahnme White, a pioneer 
in British aviation. 

It is said that more than $2,500,000 was paid for the pro- 
perty. It will be used as a home defense station, as it is 
one of the chain of such stations stretching from the vicinity 
of London westward to Salisbury plain. 

Eckener Postpones Polar Zeppelin 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, who captained the Los Angeles on the 
occasion of her delivery by Germany to the United States, 
has postponed his attempt to raise funds by popular subscrip- 
tion for building a super-Zeppelin for North Pole explora- 
tions. As a reason for the postponement Dr. Eckener states 
that Germany's acute financial and economic situation does 
not warrant continuance of his efforts, which, so far, have 
raised only $300,000 out of $4,000,000 needed. 

Saw 12 Beacons at Once 
Air mail pilots reported that the night of Jan. 7 was one 
of the most remarkable for long-distance visibility they had 
ever experienced on the New York-Chicago air route. 

Pilot L. T. Bertaud, carrying the night air mail from New 
York to Cleveland, said that from the time he left Hadley 
Field, N.J., until he descended at the Bellefonte Field, just 
before midnight, he could sec a revolving beacon in Philadel- 
phia, probably the B.B.T. searchlight on the Atlantic Build- 
ing, and before landing at Bellefonte the city lights in Al- 
toona, Johnstown and Pittsburgh were plainly visible. Twelve 
of the air mail beacon lights were in view at one time. 

Bertaud flew at a height of approximately 4,000 ft. The 
airline distance between Philadelphia and Bellefonte is about 
150 miles. 
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WINTER PRICES 

Curtiss JN, two place, less motor, $325.00 to $425.00 
Same with motor $450.00 to $600.00 
Special Reductions also on Canucks, Standards, and TMs 
FLYING TRAINING $100.00 
Planes, motors, parts, supplies. Write for lists. 

Visit m at Love Field, Dallas, T exas. 

Or write us st 210 College St., San Antonio, Texas. 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS Inc. 


The Alexander Eaglerock 

This new tuper-safely ship, with safely factor of 7 
almost ready for the hungry market. 

Performance figures will soon lie in your bands. 

$2475 on field, Denver 


ASSOCIATED WITH ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES 
ROOM 401, ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES BLDG. 
DENVER. COLO. 


For 25 ylears manufacturers of 
Seamless Steel Tubing and 
identified vJitb Aviation o%)er a long period 
Furnished to Specifications in 
STRAIGHT CARBON 
NICKEL STEEL 
CHROME MOLYBDENUM 

ROUND. STREAMLINE. ETC. 

SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 

Bridgeport, Montg., Co. (Philadelphia District) Pa. 


Tor Sale 

TWIN ENGINE 

AIR COOLED 
5 PASSENGER 
BIPLANE 

For Further Particulars 

G. Elias & Bro., Inc. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


In full accord with the fears expressed in 
AVIATION regarding regulation of aeronautics by 
the government, a letter, by Lieut. Comdr. J. M. 
Kenworthy, published in a London newspaper, 
puts the British situation succinctly. Under the 
two-column heading, "Scandal of British Avia- 
tion,” and a sub-head, “Remove the Stranglehold 
Restrictions," Lieut. Comdr. Kenworthy shows 
the dangers of over-regulation. Such control of 
aeronautics in this country is unthinkable. The 
Bingham Bill expressly provides that this will be 
avoided by emphasizing the necessity of promoting 
civil aviation. This letter is reprinted at this time, 
not to harm the movement for regulation but to 
urge caution after civil aeronautics legislation has 
become a law, and to prevent the establishment of 
a petty bureaucracy that may endanger commercial 
aviation. The letter follows: 

The British are the best aeroplane pilots 
in the world. We are an adventurous, 
pioneering, sporting people, and if we were 
permitted could lead mankind in the popu- 
larising of private flying. 

Air power will be of immense importance 
in the future, and not only for military pur- 
poses. It has great commercial possibilities, 
and no one can set a limit to its utility. It 
has been well said that transport is the first 
need of civilisation. And air travel will 
presently be the cheapest and most rapid 
means of transport. The great peoples of 
the future must have an air sense, just as the 
great peoples of the past had and to-day 
have a sea sense. Yet civil aviation drags 
painfully in England, and may soon cease 
altogether. 

Apart from the light aeroplane clubs, 
which are sadly hampered at the present 
time by bureaucratic restrictions, as I shall 
presently show, only four private persons in 
Britain have their own aeroplanes and attempt 
to fly them. Four only! We have hun- 
dreds of young men of means in the country 
who qualified as pilots during the war, and 
hundreds of others who would take up flying 
if allowed to do so. 

Contrast America. At a recent aero- 
plane race meeting in the United States over 
100 persons arrived in their own private 
aeroplanes, parked them as one parks a 
motor-car at Ascot, attended the races, had 
lunch, lost or won money on the results, and 
then flew away home in their machines. 

The number of persons owning aeroplanes 
and regularly flying them in the States will 
soon be over a thousand. Accidents are 
few, and the mortality is less per cent, than 
among the motoring public in North America. 


But the adventurous Briton who wishes to 
own an aeroplane and fly for his own plea- 
sure or advantage is driven from pillar to 
post, hampered, irritated and restricted by a 
horde of officials who remain over from the 
very elaborate control established during the 
war, and who make all kinds of regulations 
and rules for the purpose of justifying their 
otherwise useless existence. 

Let me give an example. Every private 
airman must carry with him the following 
books and documents, which must be kept 
up to date from day to day: — 

The aeroplane log: the engine log; the 
certificate of air register: the certificate of 
air worthiness: the journey log-book. 

Suppose our flying gentleman wishes to go 
out on a fine day and, having flown a couple 
of hours, comes down for lunch. The 
nearest policeman is empowered to demand 
the production of all these books and docu- 
ments, to examine them, and if he considers 
them not in order to forbid the airman to 
proceed any further. 

Suppose, furthermore, he desires to visit a 
friend in Yorkshire, starting from London to 
stay the night and to return to his business 
the next day, perhaps over the week-end. 
Arrived at his friend's house, he folds the 
wings of his machine and places it in a bam 
or in the open under a tarpaulin. Before he 
can leave the next morning, his own ground 
engineer, whom he has to maintain by regu- 
lations, must examine the machine and sign the 
engine log-book before the aeroplane can start. 
So, unless he carries his engine mechanic 
with him, that person will have to travel by 
train to wherever the aeroplane is staying for 
the night. 

Since the days when every mechanically 
propelled vehicle had to be preceded by a 
man carrying a red flag there has been no 
such example of hampering, useless and un- 
necessary restriction on the lawful proceed- 
ings of the King’s subjects. 

And remember that the risk from aero- 
plane accidents, apart from danger to the 
airman, whose own business it is, is much less 
to the general public than from motor-cars. 

But there are worse difficulties than this. 
For example, a young man leaving the uni- 
versity and wishing to take up flying as a 
hobby, must have a license. Before he is 
granted this license he must pass the stiffest 
medical examination in the world, which 
takes three hours. He must present himself 
for re-examination every six months, and has 
to pay the requsite fees on all occasions. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER— Continued 


He then has to pass an examination in aero- 
dynamics, aero-mechanics, aerial navigation, 
meteorology, and international law as applied 
to aviation. 

The greater part of this is absolutely un- 
necessary. The rules and regulations are 
modelled on those for ensuring safe naviga- 
tion and preventing collisions at sea, princi- 
pally by night or in a fog. No one would 
think of flying at night or in a fog for plea- 
sure, and complicated rules regarding laws 
and signals by night or in a fog are obviously 
unnecessary. 

Let me give some of the questions set in 
the examination papers : — "What is an isobar 
and to what is it analogous?” "Give some 
account of the mode of formation of hail”; 
"Explain the formation of fog at sea. taking, 
as example, the fogs off the Newfoundland 
Banks.” 

Other questions are: — 

"If a flying machine or airship is on the 
surface of the water and is not under control, 
what light or lights should such craft exhibit, 
what should their position be with reference 
to each other, and at what distance should 
they be visible?" 

"Do you know of any other cases in which 
an aircraft should carry red lights similar to 
those exhibited by a flying machine or airship 
on the surface of the water and not under 
control?” 

"Should you sec three lights disposed 
vertically one above the other, the lowest and 
highest of these lights being red. and the 
centre one white, what action would you take 
with regard to the aircraft displaying them, 
and what type of aircraft would it be?” 

“State what you understand by the fol- 
lowing terms: — Oblate spheriod, poles of the 
earth, rhumb line, great circle, small circle, 
equator, parallel of latitude, meridian, lati- 
tude, longitude, true course, magnetic course, 
compass course, drift angle, track." 

Most of this knowledge is only possessed 
by ocean navigators capable of taking a 
master’s certificate, and such knowledge is a 
life study in itself. And periodical exam- 
inations have to be passed. All this rig- 
marole and all these formalities have to be 
gone through before the “B” pilot certificate 
can be taken out; and a "B” pilot certificate 
is necessary if an aviator wishes to take a 
passenger, friend, relation or whoever it is. 

Apart from the tyranny of a bureaucracy 
which must justify its existence, the mistake 
has been made of attempting to copy the re- 


gulations, devised after centuries by the 
Board of Trade and Admiralty for the con- 
trol of shipping and the safety of people 

If we are to take our place in the world 
of flight, these puerile and ridiculous regu- 
lations and restrictions must be swept away 
altogether and encouragement given to young 
men wishing to take up flying, even if it 
means the sacking of a few dozen useless and 
superfluous officials. 

J. M. KENWORTHY. 

There is one feature concerning air transport 
about which everyone is in agreement. In place 
of direct subsidies, it is expected that the govern- 
ment wall provide the aerial facilities required for 
aerial routes. Congressman Harry B. Hawes 
has compiled some interesting totals concerning in- 
direct aid to other forms of transportation. He 
finds "a private investment of approximately 
$20,000,000,000 in railroads: a national invest- 
ment of $1,150,000,000 in waterways (this does 
not include the immense investment in steamboat 
and steamship lines). In highways and motor 
transportation we find a national investment — in 
highways of approximately $1,500,000,000 and 
a private investment in motor vehicles of approxi- 
mately $14,400,000,000.” With such stupen- 
dous figures invested both privately and by the 
government for other transportation facilities, the 
precedent is well established. It only remains for 
those interested in air transport to present a prac- 
tical plan for governmental encouragement and it 
will undoubtedly be forthcoming. 


Much has been written concerning aircraft ac- 
cidents. The Department of Commerce has com- 
piled the figures for street and highway accidents 
and finds that in 1923, the last year for which the 

figures have been completed, there were 22,600 

fatalities and 678,000 serious personal injuries. 
Eighty-five per cent of these were incident to auto- 
mobile traffic. The economic loss is estimated to 
be not less than $600,000,000 annually. The 
reports lays the responsibility primarily on the 
public authorities — Federal, state and local. Each 
group is charged with its own particular respon- 
sibilities. If the recommendations that have been 
made to correct this condition are examined by 
those who are interested in aircraft regulation, it 
will be found that street and highway laws have 
not prevented accidents. The proposal is made 
to have further conferences in Washington to 
spread information. The demand for further 
legislation is not heard. An aircraft conference 
held under similar auspices might be a more prac- 
tical solution than strict regulation. — L.D.G. 
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.. HAMMONDSPORT, N. 1 


THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
fita/^^-eoBUrMS y bf t t SA1J IMEGO 


FLORIDA 

SMITH-LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT 

LUXURIOUS LOENING AIR YACHT FOR CHARTER. 
Addreis : 820 Atlantic Building, Philadelphia. °Pa. ' 


HEATH AIR PI, A NE^ COMPANY, Inc. 
plane Supplies Flying Sch 


Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Addrcs 

Field: Chicago. III. „ riu , or Bookle , 430 S. Michigar 


MICHIGAN BURNS-FLYERS 

I. AVIATION 


MICHIGAN 


P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. 

PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
Flying Instruction Atrial Photography 


NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE 
atmetione, by hour or by complete cour* 
No deposit 


mXrshalY,' missouS 1 " aieil 
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THE SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


LOOMIS AIRCRAFT, i 


COMMERCIAL 

INSTRUCTION 
SHORT FLIGHTS 


AVIATION A MOTOR SCHOOL 


AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES. 8HOP8, H 


HUNTINGTON 


WISCONSIN 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operating Hamilton Ai 
Station "D." MILWAUKEE, WIS. Tel. Cndahy *58. 


"Y'’OUR card, in this directory, serves to 
keep your flying service continuously 
before the readers of AVIATION at trifling 
cost. 

Write for Rates 

AVIATION 

225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

WANTED: K-6 and C-6 motors and part*; price must be 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 
Anglum, Mo. 

Jenny, completely reconditioned, faired; fuselage, center 
section tank, spring steel, skid, etc. Motor turns fourteen 
hundred. Finished aluminum and blue. Seven hundred 
dollars for quick sale. Also OXX6 with Simms Mags, used 
thirty hours, will trade for new 0X5 or sell. Russell Moss- 
man, 5326 Cornell Ave, Chicago, 111. 

Specially rebuilt K-6. All new C6 cam shafts, bearings, 
rings, gears, wrist pins. Not run since overhauled. Com- 
plete with Bosch mags. $525.00, less mags, $475.00. Brand 
new OX5, complete with prop, $325.00. 300 hp. Hisso, 

completely overhauled, new mags, $850.00. Box 413, Aviation 

M. F. flying boat, less engine, otherwise complete, fine con- 
dition, $800.00, for quick sale. Located Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress: Flying Boat, 1329 Brickell Ave, Miami, Florida. 

WANTED : New parts of all kinds, tools and timing disc 
for model A Hispanos; new OXX6 motors and new Standard 
fuselage. Price must be right for cash. New Haven Air 
Terminal, Inc, P.O. Box 919, New Haven, Conn. 

FOR SALE: Standard, good condition (less motor), OXX 
or Hall-Scott new, at Chicago, Dayton or Minneapolis. Extra 
sets of wings, struts and cables; many parts Jenny, Stand- 
ard. C. L. Horton, Patch Grove, Wis. 

Spad, like new, beautifully finished, seats passenger and 
pilot, lots of spare parts, new instruments, etc, less motor, 
$550.00, with OX5 or OXX6, $700.00, crated. Box 411, 
Aviation. 


FOR SALE: Installation sots $10.00, adapting Berling 
mag. on OXX6, replacing obsolete Dixie; new pontoons, 
stored Grand Rapids, Mich, fit Acromarine, Standard and 
other ships. C. L. Horton, Patch Grove, Wis. 

FOR SALE : Five-place Standard 150 Hisso, designed 

after L.S.5. Natural wings, new covering, upholstered, won- 
derful buy at $1,950. Dallas Airplane Co, Hangar 4, Dallas 
Texas. 


WANTED : Waco, Swallow, Farman, any medium fast 
ship, or will go partnership for larger ship oil air route. C. 
L. Horton, Patch Grove, Wis. 

YOUNG MAN, 22, wants to get into aircraft operating 
field; varied business experience: Traffic, advertising, office 
management, secretarial. N.Y.U. School of Commerce grad- 
uate. Salary secondary. Box 412, Aviation. 

C. A. J. VIXSEBOXSE — formerly of Kansas City. Pleoso 
wire your address to Henry I. Eager, 906 Commerce Bldg, 
Kansas City, Mo, so that he can communicate with you. 
Important information desired. Send wire collect. Any- 
one who knows address desired please communicate. 

Light Plane Builders ! If yon are using a motorcycle en- 
gine, yon should balance it properly. Complete manual on 
balancing, timing, use of high compression, dope, fnel, etc, 
$2.00 postpaid. T. A. Hodgdon, Millinocket, Maine. 

Flying Students will positively make you the best proposi- 
tion you can get anywhere. Contract assures yon will get 
instruction until you solo, write. Inland School of Flying 
104 West Sixth, Spokane. Wash. 

Three men, comprising engineering and production organi- 
zation nucleus, will consider new association for the design 
and production of airplanes. At present employed by one 
of the largest airplane manufacturing Cos. in the country 
and intimately connected with the design and construction 
of highly efficient airplanes for the last twelve years, these 
men are thoroughly competent to design and construct air- 
planes for all purposes and to carry a new organization to 
a successful production basis. Address Box 414, Aviation. 
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INCLINOMETER 


BROOKLYN f 


MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 

1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE. MD. 

JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
0X5. OXX6. and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 


On c< 


They 


OSTERGAARD A 


FORD A. CARPENTER 
CONSULTING METEOROLOGIST 
In Operation of Airways and Terminals 
Room 584, Chamber of Commerce Building, 

51 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Califori 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

Paragon Engineer*, Inc. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


JENNY COVERS. 


1.75 Wing Upper ...15.00 Lower 13.00 

■end for Cloth Sample. Send SSfo with Order. 

SWEEBROCK AVIATION COMPANY.^^^ ^ 
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WOODSON ENGINEERING CO. 

BRYAN, OHIO 

MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


The Safe 

st Plane in America 

Write For 

HUFF 

“STALL-PROOF” PETREL 

“LOW MAINTENANCE" 

Five Years Without a Single Fatality 
Details on Our Commercial Models Four and Five 

DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

BRISTOL. PA. 


BARGAINS 

—OH Radiator (Liberty). $25. Pair 4" s 8" 1 20 

?■ ' ? v P °ih i 'V»" <l «' V V* r oxs”proiS ° "JsrV "pRlfsil 


EXHAUST PIPE PAINT 

We have developed a quick drying, dull black, paint, 
that will stand high temperatures and will stay on ex- 
haust stacks. One-half pint can (enough for 4 sets) 
prepaid for $ 1 .00. 

PREST AIRPLANES & MOTORS ■ Arlington, Calif. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send lor Our Catalogue 

LA ROUST AIRPLANE SUPPLY BOUSE IN TEE WEST 


350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


per °KnUnii. * Titanino Aerospar cloar varnjah, $3.75 par” gallon" 
Valentin, a \ al.par varnish, $6.30 per gallon. New D-Sl Barling 
Hinriietos. $12.50. New Dixie 800 Magnetos, $30,00 Largest stock 
o/ Airplaneo, Mol.ore. Porte and Supplier anywhere. Write for 1920 
catalog. NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE COMPANY. 


ALLEN E. PECK 

PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAW 
net Washington, D. C. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


LUDINGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 

P.a.enoer Flvino I A overs I Spares of All Kindi 

man Ships 


PHILADELPHIA 


PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 

5l8-5aa WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK. N. Y., U. 8. A. 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships for Sale 
Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course — $150.00 


NEW 80 AND 120 HP. LeRHONES 

and complete line of spares lor same 

NEW AND USED 150 AND 300 HISPANOS 
8500 to 8850.00 

TIPS & SMITH, Inc. 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SHIPS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

JN4D’s 8750.00 & UP COMET OX5 $2000.00 

HISSO JENNY .... 1500.00 COMET K6 4000.00 

SPECIAL BUILT CANUCK 1350.00 

SPECIAL OX5. RACER, METAL PROP 2500.00 

Used and new OX 5 motors , airplane parts and supplies. 
G. S. IRELAND. GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

The Reed Propeller (Patented) 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

Iddra?^°A. BEEdTIiS e" 55TH.f NEW*YOBk!*N. Y. 

U. S. LICENSEES— Curtiss Aeroplane ft Motor Co., Inc. 
WORLD'S SPEED RECORD — 1028— Mltehel Field. L. I. 
WORLD'S SPEED RECORD— 1924 — Istree, France. 
PULITZER AND SCHNEIDER CUP WINNERS— 1923-1925 
PRESIDENT'S OUP— PRAGUE— 1925 
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HASKELITE plywood 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. N. RADIATORS 

Slightly used, in good condition, $1 5.00. Largest 
stock of aircraft on the coast. 

PREST AIRPLANES & MOTORS 

ARLINGTON, CALIF. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


YACKEY TRANSPORT 

12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles 
high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2‘ 


r hour. 


i with load 

227000 'ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’sCheckerboardAirplane Field 

DesPlaines River ft Roosevelt Road FOREST PARK. ILL. 

( Suburb of Chicago ) 


HANGARS 

ASSEMBLY PLANTS and COMPLETE AVIATION FIELDS 
SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS d DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
BUILDERS OF j cia^Litro.^^i^IOKa 0?'™*°*™’ 

U. S. AIR MAIL SERVICE 


MAKE THE OLD BOAT PAY 
HIGH LIFT WINGS 


Anderson Aircraft Mfg. Co. 


Anderson, Indiana. 


Airplanes, Flying Boats, Motors, Supplies. 


FLOYD J. LOGAN /lfTweit Superior St CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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WACO 

A suggestion in the interest of those who plan to pur- 
chase WACOS for use within the next few months 

The present demand for WACOS is in excess of our 
production facilities. Future deliveries are being allotted to 
our distributors in strict numerical order. We therefore 
suggest that you immediately communicate with the 
WACO distributor in your territory if you wish to fly your 
WACO this spring. 

Act Now and Save Future Delay and Disappointment 

WACO DISTRIBUTORS 

NEW JERSEY and DELAWARE: The Ludington Exhibition Company, 

Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA and MARYLAND: Reisner Aero Service, Hagerstown, Md. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Lloyd O. Yost, Box 203, Pinehurst, N. C. 

GEORGIA: Douglas H. Davis, Griffin, Ga. 

FLORIDA: Otis A. Hardin, Sebring, Fla. 

LOUISIANA: The Louisiana Dusters Company, Box 216, Tallulah, La. 

OKLAHOMA: The Aircraft Sales Company of Oklahoma, P. O. Box 1525, 

Tulsa, Okla. 

MISSOURI: Waco Sales Company, Richard’s Flying Field, Kansas City, Mo. 

ILLINOIS: The Mid-West Airways Corporation, Monmouth, III. 

INDIANA: Muncie Aerial Company, Muncie, Ind. 

MICHIGAN: The Aircraft Distributors, Flint, Mich. 

OHIO and KENTUCKY: Embry-Riddle Company, Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Advance Aircraft Company 

Troy OHIO 

Manufacturers of the WACO, the utmost value in a modern three-place Plane. 


